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man who made use of this argument; that it was
used again and again by men far better entitled to a
hearing than he ; and that it was heard of more than
a quarter of a century after the introduction of the
first Reform Bill. Sir Robert Inglis then went on to
enunciate the proposition dear to the heart of good
old Toryism in every country, that everything would
be peaceful and happy, if only a flood of mob oratory
were not allowed to pour itself all over the land.
Mob oratory, with men like Sir Robert Inglis, meant
any kind of eloquence which appealed to the hearts
and the brains of large numbers of men ; and it was
an article of faith with him that no human being
would ever fancy he had a grievance that ought to be
remedied bylaw, if some mob orator did not get upon
an inverted tub and bellow into his ears a story of
imaginary wrong. Robert Inglis is dead and gone
long ago ; but the theory that popular commotion
never springs from real grievance, but always comes
from the wicked inspirings of irresponsible agitators,
is a favourite conviction still with the reactionary
party in every country of the world where men form
parties at all, and where the patrons of old abuses
find their sole enemies in the workings of popular
agitation.

Not long after Sir Robert Inglis had finished his
speech, a man of a very different order of mind and of
eloquence rose to oppose the Ministerial measure of
Reform. This was Sir Robert Peel, the second of the
name, the great Sir Robert Peel as we may fairly call
him. Peel was a Lancashire man ; and it is a curious
fact that Lancashire has contributed to Parliament
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